CHAPTER TWELVE

PARLIAMENT

AND ADMINISTRATION

IN outward appearance New Zealand has adhered more
closely than any other Dominion to the political model of
Great Britain. The unitary state, the devotion to British
institutions, and the singular cohesion of the community
convey the impression of a Britain in the south seas. But
below the surface the political mentality and social forces
reveal distinctions determined by local environment, and
still apt is the remark of Andr6 Siegfried that, although
English forms remain, "we must not forget that they are
almost always animated by a new spirit." Here a relatively
small population has undergone the levelling experiences of a
frontier, and exhibits no marked inequality in the distribution
of wealth, no true governing class, no large conglomerations
of population wherein the people feel remote from their
parliamentary representatives. Hence many of the subtle
attitudes of mind which enter into and influence the operation
of parliamentary institutions differ from those prevalent in
the British Isles.
The executive exhibits fundamental resemblances to and
minor departures from the familiar pattern in the other
Dominions. From the early operation of the constitution
established in 1852, the governor-general as the representative
of the King has been advised by an Executive Council which
evidently owed its existence entirely to the royal prerogative.1
In keeping with the traditional conventions, the councillors
are chosen from the party dominant in the assembly, but
convention, not statutory provision, prescribes that they
1J. Hight and H, D. Bamford, Constitutional History and Law of New
Zealand, 33$.